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POISONING A STILETTO. 
In a private collection at Florence, among other remarkable pic 


very beautiful and richly dressed g 
that follows is the tradition attached to it. 


She was of noble rank, aud nature gave 
At birth a noble spirit; and the blood 
Mantled her cheek, and her dark eye flashed fire 
At mention of unworthiness ; and love 
Was a deep passion, and neglect—despair 
Long had she loved him ; his societ 
Was her sole happiness ; and in his fame 
And glory was her joy ; and in his love 
She had wengged > her heart and sou! and life. 
But he has wron, her deeply, for his vowe 
Were basely broken, and her many dreams 
Of after happiness, and hopes of bliss, 
Were carnal to darkness by lis faithlessness. 
And she who loved so deeply, end gave up 
Her feeling and her fondness to a heart 
That was unworthy and unkind—can hate 
The heart that lived in its own fervent love- 
ls burning with the purpose of revenge. 
The lip that whispered gentleness has learned 
To mutter curses, and the delicate hand, 
White as the snow, soft as the cygnet’s down, 
Is stained by tampering with unholy things 
Her brow has lost its smoothness, and her eye 
Gleaws with the fire of death 
The hour is come, 
When he, the false one, shall lead forth his bride, 
The fairest maid in Florence, to the altar, 
Where he will pledge to her his perjured vows 
And there is joy in al! the palaces— 
And gaiety on every careless brow— 
And smiling gladness in all hearts—but one 
And is all this to make the sacrifice 
Only more splendid? Is the joyous music 
Only to sadden to a darker strain, 
And breathe a death.dirge for a marriage hyma ? 
Ay' in her bridal robes, in the fond hour 
T t was to consummate her romises, 
And give her to the husband that she loved— 
Wo for the dying! Bring the sad pale flowers 
To strew above her bier, and deck her grave! 
And is it then that woman's gentleness 
Can be thus changed to madness }—Ask the dead! 








| 





ORIGINAL TALES. 








A LEGEND OF ST. NICHOLAS. 
Froma Dutch manuscript 


Every body has heard of St. Nicholas, that honest Dutch | those pestilent, curious, prying people, who want to know the 


saint, whom I look upon as having been one of the most liberal, 
good-natured little fat fellows in the world. But strange as 
it may seem, though everybody has heard, nobody seems to 
know anything about him. The place of his birth, the 
history of his life, and the manner in which he came to be 
the dispenser of new-year cakes, and the patron of good boys, 
are matters that have hitherto not been investigated, as they 
ought to have been long and long ago. I am about to supply 
this deficiency, and pay a debt of honor which is due to this 


illustrious and obscure tutelary genius of the jolly new-year. | 


It hath often been justly remarked that the birth, parentage, 
and education of the most illustrious personages of antiquity 
are usually enveloped in the depths of obscurity. And this 
obscurity, so far from being injurious to their dignity and 
fame, has proved highly beneficial; for as no one could tell 
who were their fathers and mothers on earth, they could the 
more easily claim kindred with the skies, and trace their de- 
scent from the immortals. Such was the case with Saturn, 
Hercules, Bacchus, and others among the heathens; and of 
St. George, St. Dennis, St. Andrew, St. Patrick, and the 
rest of the tutelaries—I speak it with great respect and rever- 
ence—it may justly be said that nobody would ever have heard 
of their progenitors but for the renown of their descendants. 
It is, therefore, no re‘lection on the respectable St. Nicholas 
that his history has hitherto remained a secret, and his origin 
anknown. 

In prosecuting this biography, and thus striving to repay 
my obligations for divers, and | must say unmerited favors 
received from this good saint, after whom I was christened, 
I shall refrain from all invention or hyperbole, seeking the 
truth industriously, and telling it simply and without reserve 
orembellishment. I scorn to impose on my readers with 
cock and bull stories of his killing dragons, slaughtering 
giants, or defeating whole armies of pagans with his single 
arm. St. Nicholas was a peaceful, quiet, orderly saint, who, 
so far as | have been able to learn, never shed a drop of blood 
in his whole life, except, peradventure, it may be possible he 
sometimes cut his finger, et which | profess to know nothing, 


| 
' say nothing. 


i and, therefore, contrary to the custom of biographers, shall | burgomaster, as indeed his conduct merited. Instead of going 


I the vulgar way to work, and sighing and whining out romance 


St. Nicholas was born—and that is all I can tell of the | in her ear, he cunningly, being doubtless inspired by Cupid 


> tof J 3 in w ret yhat | himself, proceeded to insinuate his passion, and make it known 
tures of females, I was perticularly struck with one representing a |! matter—on the first of January; but in what year or at wha F wed to insinua pasaic . . 
r 


| poisoning a stiletto. The story || place, are facts which I have not been able to ascertain, 


by degrees, to the pretty little Katrinchee, who was as plump 


. . . ' . 
| although I have investigated them with the most scrupulous jas a partridge, and had eyes of the color of a clear sky 


} accuracy, 


i legends upon my readers. 


| Nothing is known of his early youth, except that it hath 
| come down to us that his mother dreamed, the night before his 
| birth, that the sun was changed into a vast new-year cake and 


|| thestars into oily cooks—which she concluded was the reason 
\they burnt so bright. It hath been shrewdly intimated by 
|| certain would-be antiquaries, who doubtless wanted to ap 
| pear wiser than they really were, that because our worthy 
| saint was called Nicholas, that must of course have been the 
| name of his father. But I set such conjectures at nought, 
| seeing that if all the sons were called after their fathers, the 
|) distinetion of senior and junior would no longer be sufficient, 








|, and they would be obliged to number them as they do in the 
| famous island of Nantucket, where I hear there are thirty-six 


| Isaac Coffins and sixteen Pelegs. 
| Now, of the first years of the life of good St. Nicholas, in 
| like manner, we have been able to learn nothing until he was 
‘apprenticed toa baker in the famous city of Amsterdam, 
after which this metropolis was once called, but which my 
| readers doubtless know was christened over again when the 


\discovery derived from the illustrious navigator, Henorus 
| Hudson, who was no more an Englishman than I am. 
| Whether the youth Nicholas was thus apprenticed to a 


|| votion to new-year cakes, which may be inferred from the 
|| bias of his after life, it is impossible to tell at this distant 
|| period. It is certain, however, that he was so apprenticed, 
|| and that is sufficient to satisfy all reasonable readers. As for 





| why and wherefore of every thing, we refer them to the lives 
| of certain famous persons, which are so intermingled and 
|confounded with the fives of their contemporaries, and the 
‘events, great and small, which happened in all parts of the 
| world during their sojourn on the earth, that it is utterly im- 
| possible to say whose life it is we are reading. Many people 
| of little experience take the title-page for a guide, not know- 
ing, peradventure, they might almost as safely rely upon 
history for a knowledge of the events of past ages. 

Little Nicholas, our hero, was a merry, sweet-tempered 
caitiff, which was, doubtless, somewhat owing to his living 
almost altogether upon sweet things. He was marvellously 
devoted to cakes, and ate up numberless gingerbread alpha- 
bets before he knew a single letter. 

Passing over the intermediate years, of which, indeed, | 
know no more than the man in the moon, T come to the period 
when, being twenty-four, and the term of his apprenticeship 


_ almost out, he fell desperately in love with the daughter of his 


, worthy master, who was a burgomaster of forty years standing 
In those unprecocious times, the boys did not grow to be men 
It would have 
been considered highly indecent for the former to think of fall 
ing in love before they were out of their time, or the latter to set 
up for young women before they knew how to be any thing 
else. But as soon as the worthy Nicholas arrived at the age 
of twenty-four, being, as | said, within a year of the expira 
tion of his time, he thought to himself that Katrinchee, or 
Katherine, as the English call it, was a clever, notable little 
soul, and e::.inently caleulated to make hima good wife. This 
was the main point in the times of which | am speaking, 


and the girls women, so soon as they do now. 


when people actually married without first running mad either 
for love or money. 

Katrinchee was the toast of all the young bakers of 
Amsterdam, and honest Nicholas had as many rivals as thers 


were loaves of bread in that renowned city. 


His obscurity would enable me to give him a king 
| and queen for his parents, whereby he might be able to hold 
H up his head with the best of them all—but, as I before ob- 
i served, I scorn to impose such doubtful, to say no worse, 


| English usurped possession, in the tecth of the great rightof 


baker on account of his mother’s dream, or from his great de- | 


But he was as | 


| First did he bake a cake in the shape of a heart pierced 


half through by a toasting-fork, the which he presented her 
smoking hot, which she received with a blush and did eat, to 
ithe great encouragement of the worthy Nicholas, A month 
after, for he did not wish to alarm the delicacy of the pretty 
| Katrinchee, he did bake another cake in the shape of two 
hearts, entwined prettily with a true lover's knot. ‘This too 
she received with a blush, and did eat with marvelous con 
tent. After the expiration of a like period, he did contrive 
| another cake in the shape of a letter, on which he had in 
|geniously engraven the following couplet 


| “Wer diesen glauben whit hat die vernanft verse hworer 
Dem denken abgesag ht sein cigentham verlohren ' 





| The meaning of which, if the reader doth not comprehend 
Ido hereby earnestly advise him to set about studying the 
Dutch language forthwith, that he may properly appreciate 
Jits hidden beauties 
Little Katrinchee read this posey with a sigh, and reward 
led the good Nicholas with a look which, as he afterwards 
affirmed, would have heated an oven 

Thus did the sly youth gradually advance himself in the 
good graces of the little damsel, until at length he ventured 
a downright declaration in the shape of a cake made in the 
exact likeness of a litthe Dutch Cupid 
jthis was conclusive, and was followed by permission to ad 


The acceptance of 


| dress the matter to the decision of the worthy burgomaster 
whose name I regret hath not come down to the present 
time. 


The good man consulted his pipe, and after six months 
hard smoking, came to a 


conclusion that the thing was feas 
ble. Nicholas was a well-behaved, industrious lad, and the 
| burgomaster justly concluded that the possession of virtuous 
and industrious habits without houses and lands, was better 
than houses and lands without them. So he gave his consent 
|like an honest and ever to be respected magistrate, 
| The news of the intended marriage spoiled all the bread 
| baked in Amsterdam that day. The young bakers were s 
| put out that they forgot to put yeast in their bread, and it was 
lall heavy. But the hearts of the good Nicholas and his 
bride were as light as a feather notwithstanding, and when 
they were married it was truly said there was not a handsomer 
couple in all Amsterdam. 
They lived together happily many years, and nothing was 
| wanting to their felicity but a family of little chubby boys 
and girls. But it was ordained that he never should be bles» 
ed with any offspring, seeing that he was predestined to be 
ithe patron and benefactor of the children of others, not of 
his own. In good time, and in the fullness of years, the 
| burgomaster died, leaving his fortune and his business to 
Nicholas, who had ever been a hind husband to bis daughter 
land a dutiful son to himself, Rich and lils ral, it was one of 
the chief pleasures of the good Nicholas to distribute his 
cakes, of which he baked the best in all Amsterdam, to the 
children of the neighborhood, who came every morning, and 
‘sometimes inthe evening; and Nicholas felt his heart warin 
iwithin his bosom when he saw how they ate and laughed 
'and were as happy, ay, and happier too, than so many littl 
kings. ‘The children all loved him, and so did their fathers 
and mothers, so that in process of time he was made a burgo 


'master, like his father-in-law before him 


Not only did he entertain the jolly little folk of the city un 
the manner heretofore described, but his home was open to 
all travellers and sojourners who had no other home, as well 
as those who came recommended from afar off. In particular 
the good pilgrims of the church, who went about preaching 
and propagating the true faith, by the which I mean the doe 
trines of the illustrious reformers in all time past 

The good 
braced these doctrines with great peril to himself. for sore 


Nicholas had in the latter part of his life, em 


gallant a little Dutchman as ever suioked his way through the | were the persecutions they underwent in those days who de 
world pipe foremost, aad did not despair of getting the better | parted from the crying abominations of the ancient church 
of his rivals, especially as he was a great favorite with the ‘and had it not been for the good mame he harl established in 
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the city of Amsterdam, among all classes, high and low, rich |was violently seized, his hands tied behind him, and he was! ed together from all parts to share his smiles, to be patted on 
and poor, he might, peradventure, have suffered at the stake. |about to be carried away a sacrifice to the demon of religious) the head, and kissed, and laden with his bounties. 
But he escaped, as it were by a miracle, and lived to see the |discord, when the door of the closet tiew open, and the stranger | Every new-year’s day especially, being his birth-day, as it 


truth triumph at last even throughout all the land. jcame forth with a step so firm, a look so lofty and inspired, |'come round, was a festival, not only to all the children, but 


But before this came to pass his faithful and affectionate |that the rabble quailed, and was silent before him. to all that chose to come and see him. It seemed that he 
helpmate had been taken from him by death, sorely to his “Unbind this man,” said he, in a voice of authority, “ and) grew younger instead of older on each return of the season; 
grief; and he would have stood alone in the world had it not ibind me in his stead.” | for he received every one with smiles, and even his enemies 
been for the little children, now grown up to be men and'| Nota man stirred. They seemed spell-bound, and stood | were welcome to his good cheer. He had not the heart to 


women, who remembered his former kindness, and did all |looking at each other in silent embarrassment. hate anybody on the day which he had consecrated to inno- 
they could to console him—for such is ever the reward ofkind- | “ Unbind this man, I say!” cent gaiety, liberal hospitality, and universal benevolence. In 
ness to our fellow-creatures {| Still they remained, as it were, petrified with awe and) process of time his example spread among the whole city, 
One night as he was sitting disconsolate at home, thinking | astonishment. } and from thence through the country, until every village and 
of poor Katrinchee, and wishing that either she was with | © Well, then I shall do it myself,” and he proceeded to re-| town, nay, every house, adopted the good custom of setting 
him or he with her, he heard a distant uproar in the street, jlease the good Nicholas from his bonds while the interlopers | apart the first day of the year to be gay and happy, to exchange 
which seemed approaching nearer and nearer. Tle was remained silent and motionless, visits, and shake hands with friends and to forgive enemies. 
about to rise and go to the door to see what was the occasion, ||“ Mistaken men!” then said he, looking at them with pity, Thus the good Nicholas lived, blessing all and blessed by 
when suddenly it was pushed open with some violence, and a mingled with indignation, “you believe yourselves fulfilling) all, until he arrived at a happy old age. When he had 
man rushed past him with very little ceremony. He seemed the duties of your faith when you chase those who differ from) reached fourscore years, he was sitting by himself late in 
in a great hurry, for he panted for breath, and it was some you about the world, as if they were wild beasts, and drag the evening of the first of January, old style, which is the 
them to the stake, like malefactors who have committed the} only true and genuine era after all—the new style being a 
You think that the blood of pestilent popish innovation—he was sitting, | say, alone, 


| 
t 
| 


time before he could say, 

“T beseech thee to shut the door and hide me, for my life | worst crimes against society. 

human victims is the most acceptable offering to your Maker, |the visitors having all departed, laden with gitts and good 
I gto} I g g 


is in danger.” 
and, worse than the ignorant pagans, who made martyrs of wishes. A knock was heard at the door, which always open- 


Nicholas, who never refused to do a good-natured act, did 
as he was desired, so far as shutting and barring the door. 
He then asked— 


“ What hath endangered thy life, and who art thou, friend, | you are ashamed of yourselves. 
The spirit of intolerance quailed before the majesty of shaking his hand right heartily. ‘Che good Nicholas was 


the blessed saints, sacrifice them on the altar of a religion! ed of itself, like the heart of its owner, not only on new- 
jwhich is all charity, meekness, and forgiveness. But I see, year’s day, but every day in the year. 
Go, and doso nomore.’ {| A_ stately figure entered and sat down by him, after 


that thou art thus afraid ?” 
“ Ask me not now, I beseech thee, Nicholas—' truth and genius. ‘The poor deluded men, whose passions now old, and his eye-sight had somewhat failed him, particu- 
“ Thou knowest my name then?” said the other, interrupt- had been stimulated by mistaken notions of religious duty, | larly at night. 


bowed their heads and departed, rebuked and ashamed. || “Thou art weleome,” quoth the old man. 
| “Who art thou?” asked Nicholas, when they were gone. | «1 know it,” replied the other, “every one is welcome to 
“Thou shalt soon know,” replied the stranger. “In the) the house of the good Nicholas, not only on this, but every 
inean time listen tome. I must be gone before the fiend,) other day. I have heard of thee in my travels.” 
'which I have, perhaps, only laid for a few moments, again || “Thou knowest my name—may | not know thine ?” 
»wakens in the bosoms of these deluded men, or some others | The stranger w hispered a name in his ear, which made 


ing him 

“1 do—everybody knows thee, and thy kindness of heart 
But ask me nothing now—only hide me for the present, and 
when the danger is past I will tell thee all.” 

“Thou art no murderer or fugitive from justice 7” 


“No, on my faith. 1 am sinned against, but I never injur- 
ed but one man, and I was sorry for that. But hark, [ hear like them get on the scent of their prey, and track their victim | the heart of the good Nicholas le 1p in his bosom. 


them coming—wilt thou or wilt thou not protect me?” jhither. Listen to me, Nicholas, kind and good Nicholas.|! ‘ Dost thou remember the adventure of the closet?’ said 


« | will,” said the good Nicholas, who saw in the dignified |‘ hou wouldst have endangered thy own life for the safety | the stranger 


. ! - 
air and open countenance of the stranger something that in-|/of a stranger—one who had no claim on thee save that of “ Yea—blessed be the day and the hour,”’ said the old man 
spired both confidence and awe. Accordingly he hastily led | hospitality—nay, not even that, for | was not thy guest by And now they had a long conversation, which pertained 


him into a remote apartment where he secreted him ina closet, | invitation, but intrusion. Blessed be thee and thine, thy \to high matters, not according with the nature of my story 


the door of which could not be distinguished, and in which he | house, thy memory when thou art dead, and thy lot hereafter. | and therefore [ pass th 
kept his money and valuables, for he said to himself, 1 will trust || ‘Thou art worthy to know who I am.” | actly know what they were 

He then disclosed to him a name with which the world “| alinost fear to ask thee,” at length said Nicholas, “ but 
hath since rung, from clime to clime, from country to country. thou wilt partake of my cheer, on this the day of my birth. 





m by, more especially as I do not ex 


this man, he does not look as if he would abuse my contidence 
“Take this key and lock thyself in, that thou mayest be 
able to get out in case they take me away.” 
Presently there was heard a great hallooing and banging | and the progress of learning. 
at the outward door, with a cry of “open! open!’ and| “Tell it not in Gath—proclaim it not im the streets of 
Askalon,” continued he, “for it is a name which carries with ,™y Character norcalling to share the good man’s feast, and to 


| A name incorporated inseparably with the interests of truth ||[ shall not live to see another.” 
Old people are often prophetic on the duration of their lives 
“ Assuredly,” replied the other, “ for it is neither beneath 


Nicholas went to the door and opened it. A flood of people 
rushed in helter-skelter, demanding the body of an arch heretic, | it the sentence of death inthis yet benighted city 
who, they said, had been seen to take refuge inthe house. But | of the deepest nature—interests vitally connected with the 
progress of truth—the temporal and eternal happiness of much better the new times were than the old, inasmuch as 
millions living, of millions yet unborn, brought me hither. |the truth had triumphed, and they could now enjoy their con 


Interests |be happy when | can.” 
So they satdown together and talked of old times, and how 


with all their rage and eagerness they begged his excuse for 

this unceremonious proceeding, tor Nicholas was be loved and 

The business | came upon is In part periormed; but itis now sciences in peace 
t I 


respected by all, though he wasa heretic himself 
known to some that I am, or have been in the city, who will The illustrious visitor staid all night; and the next morn 


“‘Fle’s here—we saw him enter!’ they eried 
“If he is here, find him,” quoth Nicholas quiet! l 
will not say he is not here, neither would | betray him if he 


never rest till they runime down and tear me in pieces. Fare-| ing, as he was about to depart, the aged Nicholas said to him 
well, and look for thy reward, if not here, hereatter—for, sure * Farewell—I shall never see thee again. ‘Thou art going 
were.” 'as thou livest and breathest, a good action, done with a pure | 4 long journey, thou sayest, but [ am about venturing on one 


The interlopers then proceeded to search all parts of t ! 


he and honest motive, is twice blessed—once to the doer and || yet longer 
mm. }once to him to whom it is done “Weil, be it so,” said the other. “But those who remain 


The good Nicholas would have knelt to the mighty genius| behind will bless thy name and thy memory. The little 


house, except the secret closet, w hich escaped their attentic 
When they had done this, one of them said, 


“© We have heard of thy having a secret place in thy house ithat stood before him, but he prevented him children will love thee, and so long as thy countrymen cherish 
where thy money and papers are secured. Open it to us— “| am no graven mage, nor art thou an idolater that )|their ancient customs, thou wilt not be forgotten.” 
we swear not to molest or take away aught that is thine.” thou shouldst kneelto me. Farewell! Let me have thy prayers, They parted, and the prediction of the good Nicholas wa 
The good Nicholas was confounded at this demand, and for the prayers of a good man are indeed blessings.” fulfilled. Tle fell asleep in the arms of death, who called 


1d received him so gently in his embrace, that 





stood for a moment not knowing what to say or what to do 


The stranger in the closet heard it too; but he was a stout 


Saying this, the illustrious stranger departed in haste, and, him so softly 





Nicholas never saw him more for along tme. But he said though his family knew he siept, they little thought it was 





' ‘. 
hearted man, and trusted in the Lord. to himself, forever. 
Where is thy strong closet?" cried one of the fiercest * Blessed is my house, for it hath sheltered the bright light When this news went abroad into the city, you might see 
and most forward of the intruders We must and will of the universe the worthy burgomasters and citizens knocking the ashes out 


find it.” From that time forward, he devoted himself to the goed of their pipes, and putting them quietly by in their button 
“ Well then find it,’ quoth Nicholas quietly 
They inspected the room narrowly, and knocked against | was ever the 
the walls in hopes the hollow sound ould betray the secret. fluling resource of the distressed ; 
of bigotry and intolerance whom his influence and entreaties | stockings 
was buried; but it was remarked that the men neglected thei 


cause of the reformetion with heart and soul. His bouse holes; and the good housewives, ever and anon lifting their 
clean white aprons to their eves, that they might see to thread 
or find the stitches, as they sat knitting their 
The shops and schools were all shut the day he 


refuge of the persecuted ; his purse the never 


rnd many were the victims their needle 





of the place. But they were disappointed, for the door was 
se thick that it returned no hollow sound. saved from the stake and the torture. He lived a blessing to 


They now began to be impatient, and savage withal, and) allwithin the sphere of his influence, and was blessed in living ||usual amusements, and the little children had no heart to 


the ferocious leader exclaimed— to see the faith which he loved and cherished at length) play 
“ Let us take this fellow then. One heretic is as good as triumph over the efforts of power, the arts of intrigue, and When the whole city had gathered together at the side ot 
I } gue, 
| the fire of bigotry his grave, there suddenly appeared among them a remarka- 


another—as bad I mean.” 
Neither did he forget nor neglect the customary offices of || ble and goodiy-jookifg man, of most reverent demeanor. Every 


on 


* Seize him!” cried one 
Away with him!” cried another 
‘ To the stake !’ cried a third 
They forgot the ancient kindnesses of the good man ; for gave with the smile 
bigotry and over-heated zeal remember not benefits, and pay | benimgnaty 
no respect to the obligations of gratitude. ‘The good Nicholas! arch sitting at his door, while the little beys and girls gather- il “The good man just about to enter the narrow hous 


|| kindness am! good will to the little children of the city, who |'one bowed their bodies, in respectful devotion, for they knew 
continued still tocome and share his goodly cakes, which he| the man, and what they owed him. All was silent as the 
nd the open hand of kind and unaflected | grave, just about to receive the body of Nicholas, when he | 
It must have been delightful to see the aged patri- |) Lave just spoken of lifted his head, and spoke as follows 
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never defrauded his neighbor, never shut his door on the 
stranger, never did an unkind action, nor ever refused a kind 
one either to friend or foe. His heart was all goodness, his 
faith all purity, his morals all blameless, yea, all praiseworthy. 
Such a man deserves the highest title that can be bestowed 
onman. Join me then, my friends, old and young—men, 
women, and children, in blessing his memory as the good 
saint Nicholas ; tor | know no better title to such a distinction 
than pure faith, inflexible integrity, and active benevolence.” 
Thus spake the great reformer, John Calvin. 

The whole assembled multitude, with one voice and one 
heart, cried out, “ Long live the blessed memory of the good 
St. Nicholas!’ as they piously consigned him to the bosom 
of his mother earth. 


Thus did he come to be called St. Nicholas; and the peo- | of their created magniticence, the majesty of intellect, the 


ple, not content with this, as it were by a mutual sympathy, 


and without coming to any understanding on the subject, H By this rare and glorious communion, his mind, his very na 
have ever since set apart the birth-day of the good man, for | 
the exercise of hospitality to men, and gifts to little children. || were, from those of his fellow-men; some few faint rays, at 


From the old world they carried the custom to the new, where | 
their posterity still hold it in reverence, and where I hope it | 
will long continue to flourish, in spite of the cold heartless | 
forms, unmeaning ceremonies, and upstart pretensions of cer- 

tain vulgar people, who don’t know any better, and therefore | 
ought to be pitied for their ignorance, rather than conteinned | 
for their presumption. b.| 
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The Lives of the most eminent British Painters and Sculptors. By 
Allan Cunningham. 3 vols. pp. 305, 273, 315. Being the U7th, 18th, 
and 19th numbers of the Pemnity Library. New-York. J. & J. | 
Harper. 1531 } 


Amone the publications of the past fortnight there is} 
not one which has afforded us so much gratification as we | 
have found in the three neat volumes bearing the title that is | 
put forth in the caption (as the lawyers call it) of this article. | 
In point of mere amusement, biographical writings must be 
admitted to rank only second to those which are purely ficti- 
tious; on the score of utility they are to be preferred—that 
is, when good. It requires no small talent, and that of a pe- 


| 


culiar and not very common kind, to write a good biography. || : ; 
|! a dull book : Mr. Cunningham has done infinitely better ; he |! half its present size, an advantage, in this age of teeming 


There must be taste and judgment to select, sagacity and | 
penetration to investigate, impartiality to decide, and last not | 


least, there uiust be skill in narration to adorn and charm, |! 


and practice in writing that the sin of tediousness may be 

avoided. All these requisites are possessed to a very satis 

factory extent by Allan Cunningham, the author of the 
sketches (for they are but sketches) which we have just 
finished. His narrative is easy and unambitious, yet clear 
and appropriate to the subject. His greatest anxiety seems 
to have been to condense his matter, and in this he has sue- | 
ceeded to admiration, yet without appearing to have omitted 


anything that might be necessary to a just or at least vivid | 


portraiture. We could read more with pleasure, though all, 
so far as we can perceive, is told, 

Of all men, living or dead, the lives of artists as a body, af-| 
ford the most interesting materials for biography. We read} 
of them with a delight akin to that which is derived from their 
society. The causes of this fact are not difficult of discovery 
Their profession brings them constantly into the best and the 
most diversified society ; their intercourse is with all classes 
and conditions of men; they become almost involuntarily ac 
quainted with literature and the world, and have their facul 
ties sharpened in the society of the witty and the learned 
By nature they are observant, for the faculty of observation 
is one of those ingredients which combine to form what we 
call a genius for the art: the consequence is, that they are 
shrewd discriminators of character, and have always some- 
thing pleasant to tell; some striking or characteristic ren 
niscence of each of those distinguished personages whose 
features they have immortalived, and whose traits of private 
character all men are so eager to catch Lhe grand or gor 
geous Lnaginings of the poet are nursed in solitude and se 
clusion, and treasured up as they arise, till they can be ma 
tured and combined for the delight of posterity ; it ts the na 
ture of the artist to produce his fresh from the mint: silent 
thought ts the province of the former; the policy as well as 
the taste of the latter leads him to exhibit, even im the very 
act, the workings of his mind, and the process by which they 
are matured. In general they are men of ardent tempera 
ment, with little skill and less desire to conceal (heir Weas 
and their feelings. It is no wonder, then, that their biogra 
phies are in the highe st degree amusing and instructive 

But there are yet other points in the general character ot 
ittists which assist in giving to their actions and conversa 


ns a peculiar charm. and to the history of their lives nov’ 











| smatt portion of its universal attraction. ‘They, more than lowed the unusual procession of carriages, to witness the so- 
| any other class of men, not even excepting the poets, inhabit | lemn ceremony as performed by an English episcopal clergy- 
‘a world of their own creation, of more than earthly splendor; man; during which they respectfully remained uncovered 
imagination surrounds them with an atmosphere of light and | I could not repress a most melancholy feeling on finding my 

living beauty ; forms of surpassing loveliness, or of immortal | self in the midst of so many tombs, bearing inscriptions in 
|majesty, such as are sought in vain amid the tame realities | all the languages of Europe, over the remains of many amia- 
lof lite, are ever hovering near them, and are summoned at | ble and distinguished persons, who had died so far from their 
the will of genius to the presence of its privileged possessor; homes.” 

jeverything of fair and glorious and god-like, that the most Asa painter, Mr. Peale ranks high among American artists, 
glowing imagination can conceive, assumes for the eye of the | and is now in Philadelphia, exhibiting his copies of the Italian 
painter a more perfect semblance of animated existence, than | master-pieces 

jean be commanded by the wish or the will of other men ; 
\for him the cloud that shadows, not obscures, their glory, is 
withdrawn, and they stand before him in all the gorgeousness | 


H —_— 
The Cabinet of History. Conducted by the Rev. Dionysius Lardner 
sted by emimenttiterary men. Outlines of History. Philadel 

phia. Carey and Lea. i2me.p. 327. 183) 


This useful work has already ran through one American 
edition 








It comprehends a brief epitome of the world trom 
the earliest ages until the pacification in 1815. While an 
attentive perusal of it would prove highly instructive to the 


pomp of power, or the softer radiance of unsurpassable beauty. | 


ture becomes in a measure spiritualized and set apart, as it - 
young student, more matured scholars will find it valuabl 


asa book of reference 
mily of W'Ro. By Mrs. Blackford 
n Burgess llr pp. 244, 214 ISOL. 


least, of the intellectual splendor in the light of which he | 
lives, cannot but be reiiected from his intellect; it would be dif- | ay», 
ficult for him, even were it his will, to avoid imbibing son 


of the Fa Now. York 
Wilham 
portion of the spirit which animates his conceptions and gilds Thuis tale ts something in the style of Mrs, Opie's writing: 
jhis waking dreams : his characteris tinged even unconscious- || Wherein a useful moral is attempted to be illustrated by con- 
ly, with the hues his tancy loves to call into existence ducting the heroine through the various scenes of domestic 
| The moral attributes of the artist too are not without their and fashionable life 
‘distinguishing characteristics; with very few exceptions we | pleased with the simplicity of the language and the excellent 
|see him indiflerent to money, that great cynosure of worldly | tendency of the plot. Female beauty, however brilliant, is so 
eyes ; enthusiastic, industrious, and persevering in his labors, |) much more enchanting when unaccompanied by vanity and 


| 2 ° . . 
but not for gain alone ; fame is his first idol, the advance- | affectation, that we advise young ladies, inclined to think 


From a cursory perusal, we were 


ment of his art the second: these are the objects of all his | rather too highly of their personal charms, to read the volumes 


lactions, the never-absent subjects of his thought, the real | and be instructed 


| r ve | . > . ] sk ™ : > ar 

jorigin even of his words. Unskilled to subdue or disguise The Catechiam of Heal or plain and simple rules for the preserva 
his sentiments, unconscious even of the sad necessity of doing tion of the health and vigor of the constitution trom infancy to old 
| ' *hiladelph Journalot ' h presse ~ af 4 ; 
so, he pours lavishly forth the wealth of his ideas, teeming), “ Philadelphia Mot Health pr Smo. p. 195, ING1 


with originality, and scatters about him praise or censure In this little volume will be found much sensible informa 


with the most unsuspecting candor. The great tidings of the | U0" s but we object to the catechetical system of communi- 


cating knowledge to grown persons 


| world’s doings are idle to him, except as affording a theme or It may be pursued with 


| . . r¢ ) he « . F rue 
| materials for a picture; there is but one instrument in the!) YCUNs « hildren, but the general reader grows fatigued with 


||the monotony of continual interrogation. By a different 


| world, and that is his pencil. 
arrangement also the book might have been condensed into 


| Of such materials it would almost be difficult to construct 
has made one that is most interesting and worthy of the subject, | Presses by no means to be disregarded 
We should be pleased to offer some selections, but where || 
all is so graphic and so entertaining it is difficult to extract. 
We have marked passage after passage, till the multitude ot | lection for the “imperial scton,” whose situation at present 
selections has become actually oppressive ; and to avoid the | does, in truth, render hin a fine subject for poetry, It would 
‘difficulty of a choice, which must necessarily be limited, we however, be needless to observe, that we publish these verse 


can only advise all those of our readers who have any respect || Without any reference to their political bearing. —Ep 


Our correspondent appears to have imbibed a strong predi 


fur our recommendation, to read the three volumes from be 
ginning to end. We are contident of the thanks of such 


as shall be induced by our advice to procure for themselves so | TO PARIS. 





great an enjoyment oh, Par thou beautiful city 
A —— 1 i beauty are o'er! 
li Notes on aly. By Rembra eale. Written during a tour in the The » nates thee to pity 
years 1829 and 1500. Pluladelphia Carey & Lea. ovo po Ind Who once « i but name to adore 
| y . n toh how can thy spirit be quiet 
' We confidently solicit for this volume the attention of SWiaibe them Gnast reneusbar the dan 
our readers. Among numerous well written sketches of When swine in thy palace run rict 
: And the lion stalked sternly away! 
Rome, Florence, and Naples, accounts of Herculaneum and \y net ae : ad 
Pompeii, and brief observations upon London and Lars, it The tunid and politic fox 
hat Andw t m hed e bute ‘ 
contains nothing to mar its general interest. It is diflicult Se ie : io tet oe 
to find fault, because the author has undertaken nothing No wonder the? emblem must please him, 
. ; It t ' ' i ‘ 
which he was not fully competent to accomplish. He des Ma ag doe fn wh ed ae : 
cribes, in clear and unailected language, the bopressio And shake his vile carcass away 
made upon him by the scenes, both of nature and art, of the oe yet shall tl ' ¢ 
celebrated places through which he passed, and without be A 4 = - 
wildering hin self in the regions of either political or tr hr ' 
gious speculation. The reader is borne rapidly along, and , ‘ 
ts eu, I thy ya y 


enabled to take a bref survey of the most unportant object 
which both instruct and amuse, witheut fatiguing his under 
Indeed it is precisely the work one might antiet A SPRING EVENING. 


standing 


pate from an intelligent painter, tn whose journ asim hl os wes sas a - 
portfolio, we would naturally look for sketches, at once accu - P ‘ 
rate and picturesque We are strongly tempted to su Th : 
a few specimens of his pleasant and terse narratives it ‘ 7 
must postpone them unt « future period At prese ‘ 
we can only aflord pace tor the following obeervats } i 
the decease of one of our tellow-citizens Bros , 
A sad occasion for the assen blage of the few Americar 
who were in Rome, occurred to cloud the cheerfulness of Aud ‘ 
spring by the death ot r. Lione, of New-York It wr t) And ald - dy 
easy to express the loss thus sustained by his relations and > yo 
friends, nor to say how much the fine arts have suffered c 
the early death of one whose tast za snd tiberality were; ' ' 
so faverabl> +o their cult tion America lie was miter ' ry 
red in the ground allotied for strangers, close to the Pyram id a. 
r tomb of Catus Cost A: wer of curt Italians tol ly *,° 
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REMARKS ON THE 
CHARACTER, CONDUCT, SITUATION, AND PROSPECTS 


Of those who live by the labor of their hands. 


BY M. CAREY. 


Ler us now turn to the appalling case of seamstresses 
employed on coarse work, and to that of spoolers, and here || 


‘| will a tale unfold” ‘to harrow up the soul” of all those 
endowed with feelings of humanity. 

Coarse shirts and duck pantaloons are frequently made for 
eight and ten cents. ‘The highest rate in the United States, 
with two most honorable exceptions, which 1! shall notice 


presently, is twelve and a half cents. Women free from the | 


incumbrance of children, in perfect health, and with con- 
stant uninterrupted employment, cannot, by the testimony of 
ladies of the first respectability, who have fully scrutinized 
the affair, make more than nine shirts per week, working 
trom twelve to fifteen hours per day, and possessing consi- 
derable expertness.* Those incumbered with children, or 
in indifferent health, or inexpert, cannot make more than six 
or seven. ‘They are, moreover, as I have already stated, very 
partially employed. But laying aside all the various disad- 
vantages and drawbacks, and placing the circumstances in 


the most favorable point of light, let us consider the case of a) 
woman in perfect health, without children, and with unin- | 
terrupted employment—and see the result of her painful la-} 


bors, and how little attention is paid to the awful denuncia- 
tion against those that “ grind the faces of the poor.” 


9 shirts per week—S1 124 Per annum, $53 50 
Rent at 50 cents oa Gade Scinrecnaash 826 00 
‘ lothes, suppose 10 00 


Fuel per week, say 15 cents------------- 7 80 
Soap, candles, &c 4 cents--------- 205 
Remain for food and drink 24 cents per ¢ 12 62 

week, or about 3} cents per day!!!'!'!y °" °* 
$58 50 





* Philadelphia, June Sth, 1830. 





‘The subscribers having perused with attention and deep interest | 


he following statement, srgned by thirty ladies of respectahility, in 
telligence, and competence to decide on the subject, respectfully sub 
rit it to the consideratiou of their fellow citizens 

“The undersigned having seriously considered the case of those 





seamstresses Who work in their own lodgings, and whose depend. | 
ence is on their needles, are convinced that the prices they receive | 


tor their work are inadequate for their support; that expert seam 
stresses, uf fully employed, and unincumbered with children, can 
not make more, working early and late, than eight or nine shirts, or 
duck pantaloons, per week; that the h est price paid here f 
those articles is twelve and a halt cents each; which ouly amounts 
to one dollar twelve and a half ceuts per week; Chat the women in 
nestion almost universally pay fifty cents a week for their lodgings, 
which leaves but sixty-two and a halt cents per week, or nine cents 
per day, for meat, drink, clothing, fuel, &e. for an ¢ rperl woman, 
constantly e nployed and without children’ that cases very fre 
quently vecur, of the above articles being made for ten, and even for 
eight, and sometimes for 6ix cents; thutt e women are frequently 
unemployed ; that many of them are widows, who formerly lived tr 
afiuence; that vo small number are aged and infirm, and unfit for 
any other occupation; tint the oceasional want of en ployment ani 
sickness make a serious drawback on their slender means of sup 
port; that many of them, but for the assistance they receive fron 
charitable individuals and benevolent societies, wonld not only b 
unable to pay thei rent, but be often serely distressed for the com 
mon necessaries of life! Taking the whole of these afflicting cir 
cumstances under consideration, they strongly recone it 
case to the consideration of the publhe at large, but more particularly 
uw that of those by whom they are euploved, in the hope that sor 
alleviation of the sullerings of this numerous class may be devised 
anid etfeeted 

* Various other species of femate labor are equally ill paid, part 
eularly those of spoolers and winders of thread; but they have not 
guiged it necessary to go into more particulars F 

Philadelphia, May 24th, Is3a0 

Ty The ladies names are omitted from motives of deheacy 








It is impossible to peruse this statement without extreme regret 
snd surprise that such a state of things should have existed in th 
fourishing city, Wholly unknown, as it must have been, to the mass 

f our citizens. That the case of the unfortunate women refered 
to calls loudly for a remedy, so far as may be practicable, cannot for 


+ moment be doubted Phat acomplete and radical remedy ts prac 
ticable we do not fatter ourselves, while the demand for employ 
nent se far exceeds the demand for that species of labor And we 
regret to say, that ther ire cases io Which the conmpetition a "gthe 
eNers of the articles produced by those women may have so far re 
iced theiy prices, as to render it impossible for the emy tr 
raise the wage without injustice to themselve Yeu we | 
4 pe there are verv many coses in which the emplovers m ible 
» reconcile more liberal wages with a due regard for their ow 
rest. And when the extent and intensity of the suffering t ! 
wvitably arise from the present low rate of wages are dh : 
tered, we rely that every man of generou ad lioeral feelu who} 
+o afford to raise the compensation for the labors of t! women 


will cheerfully obey the dictates of humanity and justice 
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|| But suppose the woman to have one or two children, to|) But we are gravely told that these women ought te go to 
! work for ten cents, to be a part of her time unemployed— || service—that servants are scarce; if they would condescend 
say one day in each week—and to make, of course, six, but || to fill that station they might have comfortable homes, abun- 
dance of good food, light labor, and high wages, so as to ena- 


|| say seven shirts. 


H 7 shirts, or 70 cents per week, is per annum, #36 40 ble them to dress handsomely. 
—— fuel, soap, candles, &c. as ————s = On the subject of servants I wish to offer a few observa- 
il 0 | eee eee , 





$26 40 tions, which, | am well aware, will be unpopular, and of 
course condemned by many; but fully convinced as I am 
and interesting portion of the population of our cities in the |}0f their truth and justice, I risk that consequence. No man 
most prosperous country in the world! And be it noted, to|!"§ fit to write for the public who can be deterred from a free 
lthe discredit of the wealthy portion of the nation, of both and bold expression of his sentiments, because they are likely 


lit 
|| sexes, particularly the ladies, that this subject has for three to be unpalatable, 
That there are as many servants as there are places for 


|| years been pressed on the public attention, in almost every 1 
| shape and form, without exciting a single efficient effort in them, I am persuaded ; and if the two classes of seamstresses 
Boston, New-York, or Philadelphia—I will not say, to re- and spoolers were at once converted into servants, there would 
'| medy or alleviate this horrible state of things—but even to] be as great a redundance of this class as there is now of the 
inquire into it, and ascertain whether it was or was not re- others. I do not deny that there are bad servants, and many 
It is impossible to regard this apathy without of them. But are there not harsh and unreasonable masters 
and mistresses? Surely it would be miraculous if the 
| Lhave not lightly thrown a higher degree of censure on |j went) -eight thousand housekeepers in the city of Philadel- 
I the ladies in this case than on the gentlemen. It was pecu- || phia, were all immaculate, and treated their servants with pro- 
liarly the cause of the former. Their sex are “ground to priety. Those that are harsh, difficult to please, and use their 
the earth,” and it was the peculiar duty and province of the || servants ill, are as well known among that class as a disho- 
ladies to stand forth in their defence. In such a holy cause | nest iwerchagt or trader is known on ’change. Such persons 
of humanity their efforts could not have failed of success. ||Can rarely procure good servants. These know their own 
They might readily have stimulated their fathers, brothers, | value, are high-minded, and will not go to places where they 
husbands, and cousins, to meet and devise some plan to miti-|) are likely to meet with harsh or improper treament. Of 
course masters or mistresses of this description are often 
without servants, and when they do procure them, they are 


Such is the hideous, the deplorable state of a numerous 


mediless. 
astonishment and indignation. 








gate sufferings which drive numbers of unfortunate women 
|to DESTRUCTION—to ruin here, and perhaps hereafter. Half} 
|| the zeal, the effort that they make in other causes, not calling constantly changing, constantly complaining, and bringing 

discredit, as far as their testimony goes, on the whole class. 
Vifty persons of this description will do more to disparage 
the character of servants than one thousand who have good 


so loudly for their interference, would have sufficed to render 
I the defence of those oppressed women fashionable. But they 
|| have looked on with calm indifference. [ have applied in 
| Philadelphia and New-York personally, or by letter, to above |! ones can do to defend them. The latter never make their 
|| fifty ladies in each city—and every one of them expressed || servants a topic for the entertainment of their company 
| deep sympathy for the sufferers, but the sympathy was barren | They are satisfied to enjoy the advantages without proclaim 
|and unproductive. jing them. Whereas those who are annoyed by bad servants, 
In speaking of the effect on some of those unfortunate make their sufferings a constant subject of conversation ; and 
|| women to drive them to licentious courses, | ought to use the |] there are persons who, slenderly endowed with the conversa- 
strongest language the subject would admit of, in order to | tional powers, find this an unfailing and inexhaustible topic.* 
But be this as it may, | would observe that among the 








make a deep impression on the reader, somewhat commensv- || ’ , 
rate with the magnitude of the evil, and the enormity of the class of persons depending on sewing and spooling there is a 
oppression under which they groan. A due consideration of | large proportion of aged widows, who are wholly unfit for 
| their actual situation, and the gloomy prospects before them, || S¢fVice, and there are among them many young widows, with 
|| would lead to anticipate such a result. Beset on the one side || *W° or three small children, who are as dear to them as theirs 





by poverty and wretchedness—with scanty and poor fare, |i #re to the rich—whom, of course, they cannot bear to part 
miserable lodgings, clothing inferior in quality and often in- || with—and whom their wages, as servants, would not enable 


adequate in quantity; without the most distant hope of a|j them to support at nurse. 
The pernicious consequences of the inadequate wages paid 


the women of the classes | have in question, is stnkingly dis- 


ting industry—and on the other side, the allurements of pre 
sent enjoyments; comfortable apartments, fine dress, with | played by the state of the out-door paupers in the city of 
|a round of pleasures; all these held out by vice and crime |) Philadelphia. Of four hundred and ninety-eight females 
to entice them from the paths of virtue, is it wonderful that there are 


| 
| melioration of condition, by a course of honest and unremit 
! 
| 
| 
| 


=e s sse eceseccs --l4z/ WOIOT Ss «<< oeee «2-9 
many of them fall victims, and enter on the “ broad path that i Wast ~- cote l42 ~ 3 m - oe o 
J hie OM-++-+ ++ -- G2) Shoe binders --------- 
leads to destruction 2” Is not the trial almost too severe tor |! — 242 





poor human nature? Let those who pass a heavy censure || Being nearly one-half of the whole number. There are 
on them, and are ready exultingly to cry out, with the phari ' four hundred and six widows. 

|see in the gospel, “thank God, we are not like one of these,” i it may excite wonder how the seamstresses, spoolers, &c 
‘ponder well what might have been their conduct in similar Jare able to support human nature, as their rent absorbs above 
| circumstances. |\two-fifths of their miserable earnings. ‘lhe fact is, they 
| But that this is too often the result, does not depend on an || generally contrive to raise their rent by begging from benevo- 
lelaborate process of reasoning, which, notwithstanding its | lent citizens, and of course their paltry earnings go to furnish 
| plausibility, might lead to erroneous conclusions. We have the ‘food and clothing. 

levidence of various citizens, whose opportunities duly qualify || 1 stated that there are two honorable exceptions to the low 
They are entitled toa 


} 
| 


| 
them to decide the question by the infallible test of tacts.* rate of wages paid to seamistresses 
| 





high degree of applause, and are worthy examples, which 

















| 
* Extract of a letter from Dr. Van Rensselaer. of New- Yor . 
i . ‘ 2 é Nev ork. | ° , 
| : . lrought to be generally followed. The one is the “ Female 
| My profession ifftords me many and unpieasant opportunities of | —— neath — 
j Showing te weeks oF fo untortunate females, who try to earn an |) deg ply to affect every benevolent person, who has any wish to ¢ 
| honest subsistence by the needle, and to witness the struggles often | nate. ond cee honest industry suitably rewarded. A common slave 
4 Pegi jet sated “ destitution. Tcould cite many instances jin the states of Vi ginia, Tennessee, and Kentucky, is much bette 
por} nt middle-aged women, who have been ‘lost to vir- jf, mpensated for his hibor, by his necessary food, clothing, lodging 
| tue y by no other cause than the lowness of wages, and ind medicines, than many respectable mothers and daughters in this 
il yassioiity of procuring the necessaries of lite by city, who apply themselves diimently to their work two hours i 
1} 
} Pee — jfevery one occupi tby the megro in his master’s service Your re 
| P 
Nete- York, 5th April, 1830 | marks will apply to the ——e and stitching of books to the ve pte 
T c vt 8, toils 1 4 shoes, n : z ) . ) 
My DrAR « The subject of conversation at our last mterview Nt — =e de - mb nding of shoes, no less than to the work dont 
| ne at Al impe 1 e egulate , . ‘ he z vy anc 1 
we : ot & a = “. J — —- ; cornt ae, -— \} * | well know | am treading upon delicate ground, but I meet the 
( ’ , " vy be ven es bi i de.) } 
rat taliv paid ti lat An “ . cence _ || consequences unhesitatingly. Masters and mistresses are too apt 
quate p veually paid for femate labor, particularly to poor widows | xpect perfection in their servants, and to make no aHowance for 
who are burthened with small children. It is a subject which ought | pr cit a aki he enn toe a we one fe 
t wise the feelings of every philanthropist: for I . Riot jsmal) faults, never taking mto ¢ leration their own impertec 
oll igs pavanthropist,; for ave no hestta litions. This is the source of three-fourths of all the discomforts that 
trom in saying, from my own observation, as one of the acting ma acca ae intercourse between masters aud Servant All trivia! 
}| aris ty ins on mast a ‘ s J i 


lerrors, and indeed al! errors resulting from inadvertence, ought t 
jhe overlooked, or very gently rebuked This 1 plain, simple rule 
the observance of which would prevent most of those changes, hud 
are among the chief causes of the complaints of bad servants. How 
fren does it happen that a trivial fault, resulting from a pardonabie 
inadvertence, which ought to be overlooked, produces a serious 
, > - . quarrel, which occasions the loss of a faithful servant, who has beer 
act of a letter from the Rev. Ezra Stiles Bly, D.D n the family for years! A sharp and rough rebuke produces a per 
Ij “From intimate acqneintance with many of the industrious poor |! and hasty reply—warning is givenon one side or the other ; and be 
Ifor eighteen years post, both in New. \ork and in this city am || parties, when too late, regret the petulance and peevishness whic! 


gistrates of this city at no inconsiderable portion of female dis 
tress and female deprarity is to be attributed to the very scanty re | 
\imuneration they receive ww honest industry I hope theretore most 
|sincerely, that your unceusing eilorts in the cause you have so disin 
used will be crowned with ultimate success) Yours. | 
Joun W. Wymay | 


7 





Heonstrained to sav, that your remarks concerning the inadequate} led to the separation, equally disadvantageous and uncom{ rtable 
payment which females receive for their labor are just, and ought both 
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ful operation, under the superintendence of 
and Ashmun, 

The various edifices which are occupied by the University, 
are Stoughton hall, Massachusetts hall, Holden chapel, Har- 
vard hall, Holworthy hall, and University hall. These 
buildings, with the exception of the last, are of brick. Uni- 
versity hall was built in 1814 of Chelmsford granite, and 
contains a chapel, recitation and lecture rooms, four large 
dining halls, with kitchens, baths, and probably a dozen et 
ceteras. These edifices stand on an inclosed plain of some 
dozen acres, ornamented and surrounded by shrubs and forest 
trees. 

The library of the University consists of about thirty 
thousand volumes, which are deposited in two spacious rooms 
in Harvard hall. Large additions to it are annually making 
Many of these works are exceedingly rare, and some of them, 
probably, are single copies ; and if not, we shall risk little in 
saying that a number of them ought to be, as for any good 
they will ever do. ‘These volumes have been accumulated 
principally within the last fifty years by liberal donations 
trom a great variety of sources. Some of the donors have 
their names preserved and handed down by signs stuck 
up in the alcoves, a species of embalming, which, though not 
exactly like being laid up in lavender, is still a very respecta 
ble sort of perpetuation. One of the most distinguished of 
these was Mr. Hollis, on whose books we have noticed a 
number of queer devices, in relation to which we have copied 
the following paragraph from an old magazine. 

“Mr. Hollis employed Mr. Pingo to cut a number of em- 
blematical devices, such as the caduceus of Mercury, the wand 
of Esculapius, the owl, the cap of liberty, Xe. ; and these 
devices were to adorn the backs, and sometimes the sides 
of books. 
unmeaning ornaments on the binding, he adorned it with’ 
caps of liberty. When wisdom filled the page, the owls ma 
jestic gravity bespoke its contents. 
out the works of eloquence, and the wand of A¢sculapius 
The different emblems were 


The caduceus pointed 


was a sign of good medicine 
used on the same book when possessed of different merits, 
and to express his disapprobation of the whole or parts of 
any work, the figure or figures were reversed. Thus each 
cover exhibited a critique on the book, and was a proof that 
they were not kept for show, as he must read before he could 
Mark this, ye admirers of gilded books, and imitate.’ 


judge. 

But what do the fair and fashionable readers of your journal 
care about all this?) In my next, to make amends for the 
dustiness of my present researches, and as an apology for 
their stupidity, | will tell you a little something about the 
various gentlemen connected with the University who have 
done anything to distinguish themselves from the general run 
of humanity. For personality is always interesting, even 


g 
when it does not degenerate into scandal. P.G 





THE FINE ARTS. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 
[SECOND NoTIcr ] 

SeveraL subsequent visits to this fine collection of pie 
tures, exhibited at Clinton-hall, have discovered to us so 
much worthy of praise, but overlooked in our first cursory 
glance, that we take pleasure in recurring to the subject. In 
deed only a very lengthened and careful survey enables one 
to judge accurately of so many productions, and to enter pro- 
perly into their individual merits. For a time the mind is 
too much divided by a multiplicity of impressions to compare 
and reason justly, and a glaring picture sometimes monopo 
lizes the attention, while a thousand quiet displays of taste 
aad genitis escape the notice 

No. 8. General Latayetie, fulltength. Mr. Morse. Nearly 
every body caught a glimpse of the veteran soldier during 
his visit to the United States. They will recognize the strong 
resemblance in this representation 
tals supporting busts of Franklin aud Washington, 


Hie stands by two pedes 
while 
his right hand rests upon another unoccupied. Long may it 
be, before death unites him to his immortal associates It is 
to be regretted, however, that the painting is not worthy the 
cademy. , 
Another brilliant spe 
r the impress of his style. The 
tre reality itself! 
Hoyle 


artists are never weary of parntin 


reputation of the president of the 
1h. Full-length portrait of a lady 

cimen by Ingham, end bear 

folds of the dress 


15. Morning scene. K We do not wonder that 





g morung, vet it requires 


t life to picture the sky ‘The clouds are too 
all othe 


In the difficult 


the devotion «! 
Nature has made then 
and full of lieht 


frequently dense and bold 


real softness, Moating. awry 


When patriotism animated a work, instead of 


|sweet, glowing, beautiful female faces 


|}is much to be admired in this production. 


= pee P ou spit a EC ES ly We ep eee eee : a 
Messrs. Story | delineation of this, the artist has approached near the reality, | 109. Ven Drawing. View of the tomb of Archimedes, 


and afforded an agreeable contrast with his moonlight view. || 
| They should be together. 

17 and 18. Marine views. Thompson. In one the water 
rough, the sails swollen, and boats scudding before the wind ; | 


jthe other calm, water spread out into a mirror—both very) 
| well done. | 
} 2. Landseape. Ward. All wanderers through the coun- | 


try have paused to admire just such scenes, and will appre- 


jciate the excellence of this production. 
} 22. Family groupe, Italian costume. Weir. A mother) 
bending pensively over her sleeping infant, and a little girl by 
ther side. Valuable both as an illustration of the temale at-; 
|tire in that part of the world, and for the picturesque beauty 
jof the groupe. One of Mr. Weir's strongest claims to praise 
His figures are fresh with 
an almost living beauty, his landscapes touched with eatreme 
jeare and delicacy ; and in the present specimen the furniturc 
of the apartment, particularly the cradle, is portrayed with 


jis, that he completes his pictures. 


great force and truth } 
| 30. Portrait of a gentleman. Inman. A first-rate paint-| 
ling, and an uncommonly striking likeness. 

| 31. The White Plume again. Gentlemen who have ac- 

leounts to cast up, persons with a reputation for business- 

habits, youths addicted to sonnets, we recommend to keep 
We envy the 
jex-secretary on the opposite side of the room, who, from one 

{week's end to another, does nothing but look at them. If he 
had such a countenance before him when he penned the late 


clear of this face. ‘The eyes are dangerous. 


lucid communication to a distinguished individual, the ob- 
securities which have puzzled the nation are satisfactorily ac-| 
counted for, | 
34, 35, 129, 132. Portraits of Ladies. Ingham. ‘ Talk’st}! 
thou of nothing but of ladies.’ 
|sess the same perception of the human face 


. ! 
his gentleman seems to pos- 

3 it is displayed in HI 
a certain pleasing class of our fellow-creatures, that breathes || 





in Weir's delineations of natural scenery or moral beauty. 
| The latter spreads before the awakened fancy the heavens 
glowing with the radiance of the setting sun, a Greek ex- || 
piring in the arms of his friend in the cause of freedom, 
‘knights doing battle in bright moonlight, winding rivers, lux- |! 
{uriant meadows, or verdant hills; the former leaves the bills 
jand rivers to exhibit their own charms, and gives you faces— 
Ali his various con 
ceptions are charming, and full of the earnestuess of a fervid 
imagination. 
| 44. A small full-length. H. Page. Finely drawn. The 
perspective of the room and the coloring of the figure very 
| effective. 
| O54. Peter and John curing the lame 
small, this deserves a careful study 


Weir. Although 
The idea of distance is! 
happily given, and the light falling softly on the street in the | 
back ground, is not surpassed by any picture in the academy 

There! 


57. Rialto of Venice, moonlight. A. Richardson 


58. Letter of Introduction. J. Dorn. The awkwardness 
of a youth, who seems afflicted with the uncommon mistor 
tune of being modest, is here neatly illustrated. ‘The bearer 
endures the broad glance ef the company around the table, 
while the host peruses the letter. It is a very natural groupe 
and well executed, 

64, 71. Design and front view for the Record-offic It 
the dark and gloomy structure, which has, for so many vears, 
answered the purpose of a jail, can be metamorphosed into 
any resemblance of the neat and chaste edifice re presented 
in these drawings, it will certainly be an improvement grati 
fying to our citizens 
W. J. Bennet Water 
The great reputation which Mr. Bennet has already 


68. Hay Sloops, Duane-slip 
colors 
obtained in this kind of painting will, we hope, prevent the 
visitor from passing over his pieces carelessly. This is one 
of superior merit. It shows like a reflection of the real seene 
in a camera obscura. It has everything of nature but sound 
ind motion 

75. Hallength mi: 
A delineation full of majesty and grandeur, which cannot b 


iature of a Greck H.C. Shumway 


too much admired 
41. Boy and Pics. W.S. Mount 


rather unpleasant operation which closes the earthly career of 


Notwit standing th 


this re pectable class of animals, they certainly er ov a de 


allotted to 


Chey are here luxuriating in the straw, and 


gree of gentlemanly case and retirement not often 
their keepers 
with the boy, who leans lazily on the fence, form a very 
comfortable, though not poetic, emblem of tranquillity and 
contentment 


4 108. tilower Piece itty, natural, and by a lady 


C. Edwards. A very labored and beautiful specimen of in- 
dustry and skill. 

141. Portrait of the artist. W. Dunlap. True as life. 

164. Portrait of a Little Girl coming trom School. W. 
Dunlap. The girlish expression of this face could scarcely 
be surpassed, and proves the fame of the painter to be well 
merited. 

168, Professor Griscom. Waldo and Jewett. We do not 
remember to have ever beheld a more faithful likeness 

170. Little Girl and Book. J. Freeman. Full of expres- 
sion. She looks as if she had mispelled a word, and ex- 
pected to be sent down to the foot of the class. 

178. Cavern and Waterfall at the Kaatskill Mountain 
G. Marsiglia. One of the most striking pieces in the collection. 

197. Fish. Mount. In themselves beautiful objects, 
especially when, as the artist has painted them, overspread 
with various bright hues. The substantial sirloin of raw 
beef in another part of the room, is by no means so appro- 


|| priate a subject. 


We have been tempted to bestow more attention upon these 
paintings than we originally intended, partly from having 


discovered, since our last notice, that many of them have not 


before been offered to the public inspection, and partly be- 
cause a more careful examination convinces us that the pre- 


| sent is altogether superior to any previous exhibition of the in- 


stitution. It is indeed extremely creditable to the contributing 
artists, and richly merits the encouragement with which, we 
perceive, the fashionable world is already beginning to reward 
By the way, it is a consideration not to be for- 
gotten, that while a crowd of charming faces smile upon the 
amateur from the canvass, he stands a fair chance of meeting 
others equally agreeable, unpainted but by “the cunning 
hand of nature.”’ 


their labors. 


ENGRAVING. 

We may safely congratulate ourselves that a taste for the 
fine arts is annually becoming more widely diffused through 
out the land. The impulse with which music has advanced is 
obvious to all; painting is by no means stationary; and, 
among the rest, engraving is making rapid progress; and 
the American people manifest an increasing disposition to 
encourage it. But a few years ago it was considered hazar- 
dous to publish any plate above mediocrity, and even then not 
until patronage had been secured by previous subscriptions, 
The publie are, however, no longer indifferent to these sub 
jects, and their liberal support has already produced several 
deserving artists, and numerous pieces of superior excellence. 
Among others we have before us the proof impressions of 
Peabody's “ Views of New-York,” now in the course of pub- 
They are among the most beautiful which have 
come under our observation. The work is printed in hand 
some style, and will soon be ready for delivery 


lication. 





THE DRAMA. 

We have once more three theatres in full operation It 
cannot be expected, nor would it be agreeable to our readers, 
that we should enter mto a particular criticism of all their 
performances. Besides, it often happens that each establish 
ment puts forth its strongest attraction on the same evening ; 
and it would require a certain power of ubiquity, not pos 
sessed by us, to notice them all, unless we were to fall into 
the custom prevalent with some, but, we beg the reader to 
believe, contrary to our practice, of animadverting upon 
When Cinderella is an- 
nounced at the Park it is fashionable for everybody to 


pieces which we have never seen. 


be there—“ us, of course.’ The Chatham has re-opened, 


under very favorable auspices. The interior is quite taste 
fully decorated, and in the company are several first-rate per 
At the Bowery, Messrs. Booth and Hamblin have 
been driving a pretty heavy tragedy business, as also Mr 
Forrest at the Park and Mr. Pelby atthe (hatham. At his 


benefit on Monday evening Mr. Forrest produced the new 


formers. 


tragedy of “Caius Marius,” which was completely success 
ful, if we may judge from the repeated plaudits of an over 
flowing house. We intended to have given an analysis of 


this play, but have been prevented by a pressure of other mat 





ter The following lines on “duty” are good, and were dé 
livered by Caius with great effect 

e 8 nota virtue in the human heart 

mv cance ¥t tl ew 
enim \ ut the would ie ai 

lull theur conscience with a se eol duty.” 
It has been said that the town ts unable adequately to pert 
three theatres, and we are tnclined to the same opinion, un 
ess a very diflcrent mode of management shall b+ 
from: that hitherto pursued. What the proper plan is w ave 


to the discernment of those most concerned 
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THE CENSOR. dazzled his eyes, as they rolled by, and bore the wealthy in} 1 live by my business, and must make the best of it. If I 

ean —— pursuit of pleasure, this ragged, wretched, triendless, and hope-) had made a bad bargain | should have borne the consequences 

















THE LITTLE GENIUS. jless old man—for on his sick countenance were the marks! This is a good one; I cannot yield the advantage.’ 
No. 110 jof age as well as the print of sorrow—stood the meanest ob- The widow went to her home—and found it desolate, for 
“The pound of flesh, which I demand of him, ject in the throng, and wondered why he was born. He! the landlord had distrained on her goods. The successful 
Is dearly bought, is mine, and I will have it.” | wished to die. His soul delighted in the idea of resting, even) speculator on so small! a scale, hied him to church and bent 


Tuere are many crimes not within the pale of law ; crimes||though it were in the grave, from the weariness, the privation, his head in prayer! 
against generosity and feeling ; and, somehow or other, they) the bleak and desolate misery which, in the place of all * Mark,” said the Genius, as he disappeared with a pensive 
have always seemed to me more contemptible because they | these splendors, fate had allotted to him ; but while the young,! smile; “mark how piracies may be committed under the 
are committed in safety Although my secluded and seden-| the beautiful and the happy were cut ott from their sum-| mask of religion even at the thresholds of your doors, in the 
tary habits have, in a great degree, chilled the ardor of pas-| ner joys, and languished on the sick bed, and then died, and) broad streets of this great city. ‘This is the way to be rich 


sion, yet even my blood passes with increased warmth and were borne in their cold and mournful loveliness, to lie with’ but not to be a christian 





rapidity through my veins, when | behold a man, who, from/|/the sleepers in the church-yard, he, in his misery, still lived - _ 
the ostensible performance of the duties of an honest citizen on. And then he felt the gnawings of hunger; and, in a THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


and a good christian, acquires a reputation for piety and vir-| kind of desperation, he stole a pocket-book from a wealthy! 
tue, beneath which he ty rannizes over the poor, and tram-) man, was detected—tried—condemned. Nothing could ap Vr. Carey's Essays.—We conclude the publication of these 
ples on the hopes and interests of the helpless and unhappy. || pease the rage of him against whom the theft was committed. , papers in the present number. Although not light and gay 
The wretch who breaks recklessly through all the laws of), He cursed him, and cast him into prison ! 


ned. 


, 2 : | ’ ike those whose only aim is to amuse, so clear and authentic 
society ; who scours the seas in search of booty, waging fear-|| “ Unhappy man!” I excia 





jan exposure of facts cannot be uninteresting, and a general 
| . mpanion. “Tt is not my wish! knowledge of them may reliewe the «distress of thousand 
rence and indignation, is not totally destitute of a pewer to) to shed a false interest around the fate of the guilty. He has, We trust. therefore. that, for their yppearance in our columns 





less war against every nation, although he excites our abhor “Pity him not,” said my co 


command something like respect: a tribute which the soul) broken the laws of his country— it is just that he should pay) the indulgent reader will quire no bett wlogy than our 
involuntary pays to talent and courage; but there is nothing! the forfeit. Cast another glance into the mirror.” desire to facilitate the exertions of their author in improving 
to qualify the contempt with which we regard him who per-| I here was a poor woman at Isbor ina mean hovel. She the condition of the poor, but honest classes Che subject 


petrates depredations upon the unfortunate, whenever he can had once known better days, but that was over; and although possesses more powerful claims upon general attention, from 


do so without cony romising his personal safety, who cringes | to her, also, the world was bleak and dreary, she was indus its close connection with the moral character of a large por 


down like a fawning spaniel to the laws, whose spirit he vio-, trlious—not dishonest Her character she cherished, for th tion of the community 
} 


wv the exer-} 
American Dictionary.—Recent a boar testimony 


lates, and who thus betrays all the evil propensities of the||sake of her children as well as for her own; and, 
open villain without his dering If any thing can deepen the) Cise of her skill in making artificial flowers, which, in bygone ¢ 

: : : 6 to the increasing interest which the literature of this country 
hue of such a character, it is when religion is his disguise, and | tres, she bad learned as an accomplishment, she had been 


» : is exciting, not only in England, but on the continent.— 

woman is his victim. enabled to keep her little household clean and neat; and 3 
| betel of Che publisher of the Ameri Dictionary in Londen had 
The Genius came to me the other day, as T was engaged in “ee —for vr ' os Ams “ sunshine sometimes tall upon & nearly a thousand subscribers before the work was half print- 
meditation. Elis brow was dark with anger, and | feared “i best and ¢ Py ae path—often happy Phey were tnend-| 94 At the head of the list are some of the roval family 
that he was about to display some dreadful feature in the dis- |) '"55) " & true, but they were also innocent, affectionate, and and several of the minist md nobility i on the 


phous 5 and when the world threatened them, and the cloud 


position of my fe llow-creatures continent manv subseribers, in Germany, and the Netherland 


2 . , of some impending calay ity darkened over their heads lib ; 
* Alas, I observed, “what new scene of griel awaits me 1 t ' t t ‘ i ; ; : ; _ r ind some in Vienna Ir numierol periods cis atkt pRtpers, 
vw Dbrowug ten pest, they lifted up ther hearts to Cod, , 
Observation has taught me but too well that, while hundreds : , the work is commended in as favorable terms as its best friends 


and were soothed and elevated by their conviction of his 























of outcasts from society, under a different train of circum- can desire, 
co mercy. Among other niustortunes it was their lot to be in , 
stances, might have borne, with happiness and honer, all the . = As this dictionary is now adopted in many, uf net all our uni 
: - F . + the power of a cruel landlord, a cold-hearted and bad man : Mr , — 
relations of social life; others, who grow up with unsullied fe ' versities and colleges, by the higher officers of govern 
name, and who move on equ ul terms with the great and the who closed his eves and his soul against every thing but ent, and by congress, as their standard, it becomes linportant 
learned, want only freedow: from restraint to render them seams He had laboved to amass wealth, | would fore- that the prinary s« hools of the count siwuld procure the au- 
despised. What new malefactor will you unn ask ” g° nothing « his income “Other as ust take care of thor’s elementary books, in « ler tot untloruaty in or 
“ He wi pain, aren ; ae theiselves,” and when the widow or the orphan pleaded, hi PORES Ne eae ae Reais goal tamemeatlal 
e whom I am about to place before you,” said my com acted with the brutality of Shylock Mercy was not in his > . 
panion, “is no malefactor, at least as you mortals use the ail Daal Ba tetanic his pound of fesh efforts are m pe » introduce, oe tinue mt a er ele 
phrase. He is honest and industrious He pays his debts, The poor widow and her little family had been long occu = ntary DSooks, Whose dilics . Srrnegray ends to keey 
he loves his fanaly, and he moreover believes himself to be a } . ve the language in perpetual Uuetuation, a . found both 
: pied in fashioning the pretty towers that adorn the brow of yo ' _— , , , 
christian; for he goes through the ceremonial of worship) : ’ ‘ teachers and puya Most of these rap very 
; ? : beauty, perchance, inthe mnudnight revel Alas! she dream iia cell aie en RS rhes 
with regularity and apparent sincerity. But thou knowest, not that its leaves have heen nourished with the tears of the are * ' ; , ’ 
Master Student, christianity is not a system of words and’ \rotehed ! A Gow weeks’ delay would have enabled her to — “ old orthography of the age of Paizabeth, ¢ ae inost 
forms. It finds not vent in i Omipous don ations to win public dt pose ot the tk adv ant Lr but he rtvr int w ruld not bri un ware . aay : bs “a ie - " 2 7 
applause, nor even in the prayer ascending trom the carved | defay. So she set off mournfully to part with her little stock ruficuled oe fl ae Phe orthoge hoe we ; om — 
and lofty church. It is a spiritual essence, dwelling in the at an auction sale, where she hi ped to receive at least sufficient meets departs 1 Se eee 
soul, with benevolence and affection; and shaping the to discharge the rent They were put upin neat boxes with ishdaumaiainaae sie : cade ths. i 
thoughts, feelings, and actions according to the rules of moral!! coy). expense, for the poor wo am Seniion how much farther Lov uicide A you rl, aged sixteen, and ce 
justice. However the blind and giddy world may be deceived appearances went with the careless world than considerations | ¢Tibed, in a late London paper, as of prepossessing appearance 
by false show, be assured that the benevolent Creator of man’ of kindness forthe afflicted. But few attended the sal - and, | hes lately added one to the numerous and nelancholy list of 
reads the heart, and if kindness and charity are not written among ot iers, the very un whom | had seen so enravé lat { lea wl huve ft ivinet to pt m general re 
there, the rest will pass for nothing.” the unhappy wretch who stole his money his i divi ual) garded with ridicul The object of her love was a young 
* And yet,” said | n we reflect upon the immense purcha Be > aS a few cents a box, for nobody bid — m named Alder She left her home m Chancery-lane 
opportunities possessed by the better classes, in a thronged | jim, and bore them to his place of business. When the! @nd went to Richmond, with the intention of committing 
und commercial metropolis, to increase the source of human || widow knew that all she ‘oc { to depend on had been |/Suiei le, in which she too we ucceeded ce the coroner 
happiness, or cheer the sorrows of the wretched, by the exer sacrificed, she declare ! herself ruined; but a tance inquest the tollowing letter, aridressed to Meo G Ale 
ise of the most simple virtues, it is strange that the noble touched by her distress, took her aside and advised her to a vas discovered in her ren t father's house 
md graceful impulses of nature could be so much checked peal to the generosity of the purchaser. Onee more, and tor the Inst th I venture to add 
and thwarted by mean and paltry interest tt escier de well” andl thn eteamars i one of the |" That mv love for ve hopels is beyond question 
The subject,’ said mv companion, “is one of deeper most respectable of our citizens i is himself a husband oe & SM nd ts unplante - y heart that time wiil never 
mportance than even you imagine. Nothing is a more ‘and a father, and can, therefore, fully ippreciate ur situa- |/CTacwate, nor hall I ¢ ‘— To live, then, is im 
pleasing object of contemplation than a good man anxious to tion. Pesides which, be is a member of the church, and,! !" site, Teannot, Par then, farewell for ever. Ere 
render those about hin | tippy Nature |} not given us all should his natural fe ling fail to prompt him, he will restore thus letter rence. t und rejected Clara will 
genius, wit, or beauty ; but everv man may be kind and ch vour little property from the dictates of a religion which com have met a water és \ a Sor ever Lara 
ritable, and may regard his own neces ry interests sufti- | mands hima to ‘do unto others as he would have them do unto 1 his ts not to be cla } g the fictions of the day, but 
iently without entirely forgetting or sacrificing those of) hi ems to have come tre » authentic source. While th 
others, All the anguish resulting t ty trom the acts of rifling as this incident was, T wat ! the denouement | OUP PS yaerealegelian,. sagen baerer-padasie vn unreguntes 
avowed criminals, and which su ect th perpetrators to the! with increasing interest, for I began t perceive that the ae Morden pngae cae es Saag pari ny ene 
fungeon or the scaffold, is less than that which grows out of) Genius was no longer leading me throuch the regions of ““**™ her character the effects of reless education. It 
those violations of good Tee ling, in the innumerable walks of. fancy, but was actually disclosing an urrem # real life probable that her ind heen re ere weee | may 
private life, over he law exercises no jurisdiction. ||'The child of misfortune dried her eves, and hope was once | “tious perusal of novel ing is more fatal 
The glass will liscover to you an example, wherein you may more cheerfulin her bosom. She went trem : rly to his ||" # Sensitive disposition 1 _7 tof tarnang trom the 
perceive the result from the one and the other.’ store, and, as well as her diffid t 1 permit, narrated practical realities of lite, and lat the images wit! 
I beheld a man struggling against the world. He was hag-||the simple circumstances of her histor *cause of he h gifted writers people the world of romane 
gard and poverty-stricken; and while crowds of cheerful) errand. But her expectations were not realized. He had Concert.—A concert of music will be given in Para 
begs, in comfortable and often elegant attire, were hasten- || just sold a box; and he found that every shilling he had paid |'clete church, on Wed lay evening, the eighteenth instant 
ing by on every side, and the sounds of laughter broke on|| would producesdhim several dollars | We have only room to « rve, that Vi Austin will ap 


his ear, and the flashes of each glittering and costly equipage ly good woman,” he exclaimed, “1 cannot assist you! pear, with other powerful attra 
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THE WIDOW. 


WRITTEN BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY—COMPOSED BY BISHOP. 





With mournful expression but not too slow. is ~ # 
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can-not love an - o - ther, 1 can-not cast a - side The dark weeds of a  wi-dow 


lis . ten To Love's 
































For white robes 


be guil - ing voice, The sad of the mour - ner Can make 


SECOND VERSE. 


of a bride 1 


no se - cond choice 





“el 


THIRD VERSE. 


Oh! offer nought but friendship } And, see, my child clings to me, 
And I will be your friend ; And looks up in my face, 

Speak only of the lost one, He has no other parent 

“ And mark how I'll attend ; To fondle and embrace 

His portrait hangs above us,— Unconsciously his finger 
Dare not to breathe love’s name, My wedding-ring hath presi, 

Those dark eyes, could I listen, As if it were to chide me 
Would frown upon my shame. | For smiling on my guest. 














ne-ver more may 








ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. washballs, &c., and no sooner does he see one of these wooden H 
= | clock, horn-flint, and oak-leaf Havana cigar-makers ap 

THE BARBER. proaching his shop, than he makes up his mind to shave for || 

lH barber is ¢.r officio a politician. He will discuss you the half price, and be cheated into the purchase of a razor which || 

inerits of the candidate, for office, as well as the most jaded beer will be warranted to shave into the bargain. ‘The barber is| 

drinker of his ward. Now this is saying a great deal, for a! —!" short, he is a thing that shaves and talks and talks and || 

beer dyinker is also a politician, ex a io; and many old poli-| shaves until his unlucky hearer wishes him at the bottom of}! 

‘ ticians choose to shave themselves, sooner than to be out-talk-| the sea, and never ceases except when he stretches forth his || 
ed and out-vied by the knight of the brush and basin. ‘The] hand to receive the reward of his labor, and then he thanks | 

If the person he || You but whether for vour money or your patienc: b! 


barber is indeed a most astonishing fellow. is a problem i 


is torturing be a merchant, he talks of flour and cotton, indigo} Bet Yet solved 


and tobacco, und if he discovers him to be trom the land of | E pigrams. | 

nullification, he denounces the tariff, and declares that he 

would like to see every mother’s son of the down-easters]] NON-INTERVENTION 
’ | 

wnothered in mush-and-molasses. If the operatee be a lawyer, ts understood by the “ fire greats 


tervention used to meas } 
ylet a man alone i 
ettle matters as he could, 
And quiet pick his bone. 


the operator modestly (for lawyers are a superior class of 
beings, and even Monsieur Shaver bends the knee to them) 
asks his o; inion of the revised statutes ; 





but the dread in 


Won ut viclory—and nothing gained 


icians are apt to be jealous of each other 


“THE UNION.” 


England and lreland ever are at strife 

Aboutthe mastery, just hke man and wift 

Chey quarrel, swear, and fisticul? away, 

And can’t keep quiet even when they pray; 

At court, at feasts, at church, and every where 
They scratch, and catterwaul, and tear their hair 
A century they've held this rare communion 

Of sweet domestic bliss, and called it * Unie 


*THE THREE DAYs.’ 


Quoth Hodge, a country bumpkin of renown, 

fo an old neighbor just returned from town, 
What do they mean down there by these three days 
tout which they such a mortal pother raise?” 

fis friend replied, ““O "twas aglorious thing, 

i ust atyrant king; 

wets met with dauntiess breast, 

rsee their wrongs redressed ; 

ays the stubborn fight maintaine 









IMAGINARY HAPPINESS 


) 


umn always glad to get as many imaginary ones as | « 


MUSICIANS 


who experienced envy at hearing a mock-bird sing 


I once hea 


have so few real sources of happiness in this world 














. that | 
which he is held by him is not a sufficient guarantee from But now, tn this enlightened age, j 
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